10                               PSYCHIATRY IN A TROUBLED WORLD
Despite the fact that the lessons learned in World War I were plainly
and clearly recorded, there was in 1941 no effective preparation or plan for
the use of psychiatry by the Army in World War II. After World War I con-
siderable thought, time, and effort went into the preparation of the definitive
history, The Medical Department of the United States Army in the World
War.- Volume X was devoted to the history of military neuropsychiatry in
the United States and in the American Expeditionary Forces. Into this monu-
mental volume went the records of experience and statistical material which
should have served as a basis for making detailed plans in World War II.
Judging from the lack of effect of the psychiatric experience of World War I,
the history volume seems to have rested quietly on the shelf between 1929
- and 1941. There is little evidence that it influenced any planning for military
neuropsychiatry between the two wars. Paradoxically enough, it was used as
a guide by the British Army.3
The American Psychiatric Association had made some plans for the
emergency. A committee headed by Col. Harry A. Steckel (Medical Research,
U.S. Army) was appointed in May, 1939. It met with the Surgeons General of
the Army and Navy on October 16,1939. This committee surveyed psychiatric
personnel and made a file of available men; it conducted a round-table discus-
sion at the annual meeting of the association in May, 1940; it made an in-
spection trip of the Canadian Army; it participated in the early conferences
with Selective Service.4 Its members worked hard but met with lukewarm
interest on the part of Army authorities.
In 1941 the subcommittee on clinical psychiatry of the National Research
Council prepared an excellent statement on psychiatric problems of soldiers.5
In 1942 the American Psychiatric Association appointed a special war com-
mittee of Drs. Arthur Ruggles, Edward Strecker, and Frederick Parsons.
Not until 1944 did the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division of the Surgeon
General's Office request consultation with these men regularly.
Selection was one problem to which previous experience could have con-
tributed. In spite of that experience the Army had not developed any tested
procedure or criteria for choosing a fighting army. In 1929 it was written:
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